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Education for Librarianship: the Current Pattern 


ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION for librarianship 

in the United States has undergone a significant 
change in pattern since 1948. By 1952 nearly all 
accredited library schools had established new grad- 
uate programs in library science leading to a master’s 
instead of a bachelor’s degree. This reorganization 
of library training programs was the result of a wide- 
spread movement among librarians and library edu- 
cators to bring courses of study abreast of changing 
concepts of librarianship and professional education. 
There has been a growing realization that the scope 
of library service and administration has expanded 
until the basic subject matter of library science has 
become too extensive for adequate coverage in one 
academic year of postgraduate study. The increas- 
ing demands and opportunities of modern librarian- 
ship, moreover, require of librarians a broader type 
of professional education than was evident in the 
traditional training programs which emphasized 
library techniques and methods.’ 


Curriculum 


The current pattern of education for librarianship 
consists of five or more years of appropriate under- 
graduate and graduate study. 

As an undergraduate, the prospective librarian is 
expected to acquire a broad foundation including 
(2) an orientation in the natural and social sciences 
and humanities, (b) an understanding of government 
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'For a review of the traditional library training program see the author’s 
ticle, Professional Education for Librarianship: Trends and Problems, Hicuer 
Eoucation, vol. V, no. 2, pp. 13-18 (Sept. 15, 1948). 
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and democracy, (c) a comprehension of the actions 
and motives of individuals and groups served by 
libraries, (d) a general knowledge of the literature of 
various subject areas, (¢) a facility in oral and written 
communication and in reading, (f) a reading knowl- 
edge of one or more modern foreign languages, and 
(g) concentration in at least one subject as prepara- 
tion for service in a special subject library or for 
advanced study. 

Undergraduate programs in library science are 
designed §'to prepare students for nonprofessional 
positions as assistants in large libraries or as librar- 
ians of small public or school libraries. A recent 
study in the Office of Education shows that library 
training courses with credit toward a first baccalau- 
reate degree are offered by over 400 institutions of 
higher education in the United States. These under- 
graduate programs, aside from instruction in the use 
of the library, include: (1) preparatory courses, usu- 
ally 8 to 12 semester hours/given by library schools 
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as a foundation for professional study; (2) courses 
for teacher-librarians, usually 6 to 18 semester hours, 
offered by teachers colleges and departments of edu- 
cation in other institutions; and (3) courses for public 
and school librarians, ranging from 24 to 30 semester 
hours, offered by departments of library science in 
colleges. These library training courses aim to meet 
State requirements for the certification of school and 
public librarians. Common to all these nonprofes- 
sional programs are fundamental courses in bibliog- 
raphy and reference work, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, book selection, and library administration, 
useful alike in school, college, university, public, 
and special libraries. 

Graduate programs in library science are designed 
to prepare qualified librarians for professional posi- 
tions requiring administrative leadership, specialized 
knowledge, educational competence, and social 
responsibility. Such positions are found primarily 
in large school, college, university, public, and special 
libraries. Basic professional studies aim to (a) 
analyze the functions of libraries in society, past 
and present; (b) investigate the field of communica- 
tions (print, film, radio, and television) in its relation 
to librarianship; (c) emphasize the underlying princi- 
ples and problems of library service; (d) explore the 
literature and bibliography of library science; and 
(¢) familiarize the librarian with methods of research 
applicable to library problems. 

Library schools encourage students to broaden 
their scholarship and professional outlook through 
advanced courses in library science or academic 
subjects related to individual specialties. 

Beyond the basic professional program there are 
other opportunities for librarians to continue their 
education. Qualified librarians are encouraged to 
pursue advanced scholarly and professional studies 
in universities offering the doctorate. Practicing 
librarians may keep informed of new viewpoints 
and trends in library service through periodic 
conferences, institutes, and workshops sponsored 
by library schools, State library agencies, and pro- 
fessional associations. 


Admission Requirements 


Under the current pattern of education for 
librarianship the admission of students to under- 
graduate library courses is left to the college authori- 
ties. Admission to graduate courses in library science, 
on the other hand, is a responsibility of the library 
school. Consistent with institutional policies regard- 
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ing graduate study, library schools generally require 
for entrance (a) graduation from an approved 
college or university; (b) a superior undergraduate 
record; (c) evidence, through credit or examination, 
of a mastery of fundamental library techniques; and 
(d) a reading knowledge of at least one foreign 
language. Skill in typewriting is usually expected 
of library school students. Practical library experi. 
ence is advised, but seldom required. Mindful of 
the demands of modern librarianship, library school 
judge applicants especially as to their intellectual 
capacity, personality, aptitude for library service, 
and promise of professional growth. Library school 
officials reserve the privilege of admitting an occa. 
sional applicant of exceptional ability and experience 
who may fail to meet formal entrance requirements, 
Special students are frequently accepted who are not 
candidates for a library degree but who seek either 
in-service training or additional electives. 


Requirements for Advanced Degrees 


Requirements for advanced degrees vary in detail 
among the library schools, but they conform toa 
general pattern governing residence, credits, grades, 
foreign languages, theses, and examinations. For 
the master’s degree in library science, residence is 
commonly required for an academic year plus an 
extra summer session, quarter, or semester. Credit 
requirements range from 30 to about 45 semester 
hours or their equivalent. Students are expected to 
do superior course work. While some institutions 
assume that undergraduate credits imply a reading 
knowledge of a foreign language, others insist upon 
certification by the proper language department. 
An acceptable master’s thesis, essay, or report ona 
library topic is usually required. Some library 
schools also require candidates for the master’s 
degree to pass a comprehensive examination, oral 
or written, or both. 

To accommodate students who already possess a 
bachelor’s degree in library science following a year 
of postgraduate study, library schools modify their 
requirements for a master’s degree. This usually 
involves a reduction of residence requirements to an 
academic year (where they are normally longer) and 
the substitution of electives for required library 
courses which have been covered previously by the 
student. 

The doctorate in library science is intended as 
recognition for scholarly attainments and _ ability. 
The institutions awarding this degree require that 4 
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candidate must possess a master’s degree in library 
science or an acceptable equivalent. At least one 
university specifies acceptable professional library 
experience. The general requirements for the doc- 
tor’s degree in this field conform to those of the 
institution’s graduate school with respect to resi- 
dence, foreign languages, major and minor subjects, 
dissertation, and examinations. As a rule, con- 
siderable latitude is permitted in the fulfillment of 
course requirements, provided that the student 
concentrates in at least one major area of librarian- 
ship, such as school, college, or public library ad- 
ministration, the history of books and libraries, or 
the library implications of various mediums of 
communication. 


Graduate Degrees 


Despite the common elements in the new pattern 
of education for librarianship, the master’s degree 
reads variously among the different institutions, for 
example, master of library science, library service, 
or librarianship; and master of arts, science, or 
education. The doctorate in library science is 
conferred as doctor of philosophy. 

The widespread replacement of the traditional 
bachelor’s program in library science with curricu- 
lums leading to a master’s degree or beyond is evident 
from statistics of professional library degrees con- 
ferred in the United States between 1947-48 and 
1950-51. According to reports submitted to the 
Office of Education, the number of bachelor’s degrees 
conferred in library science declined from 1,611 in 
1947-48 to 789 in 1950-51, while the number of 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in that field increased 
from 129 to 1,173 in the same period. Meanwhile, 
the total number of all degrees conferred in library 
science increased from 1,740 in 1947-48 to 1,962 in 
1950-51.? 


Institutions Offering Advanced Degrees 


Under the current pattern, advanced degrees in 
library science are offered by at least 39 institutions 
of higher education, as follows: 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Department of 
Library Science, Boone, N. C. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2U. S. Office of Education. Circular"No. 247. November 1948. p. XI; 
Circular No. 333. February 1952. p. 11. 
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Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D. C. 


Columbia University, School of Library Service, New 
York, N. Y. 


Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emory University, Division of Librarianship, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Florida State University, School of Library Training 
and Service, Tallahassee, Fla. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Library School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Department of 
Library Science, Emporia, Kans. 


Kent State University, Department of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio. 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Library School, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Marywood College, Department of Librarianship, 
Scranton, Pa. 


New York State College for Teachers, Department 
of Librarianship, Albany, N. Y. 


New York State Teachers College, Department of 
Library Education, Geneseo, N. Y. 


North Carolina College at Durham, School of Li- 
brary Science, Durham, N. C. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, School of Library 
Science, San Antonio, Tex. 


Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Simmons College, School of Library Science, Boston, 
Mass. 


Stephen F. Austin State College, Department of 
Library Service, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, Denton, Tex. 


University of Alabama, Department of School 
Library Service, University, Ala. 
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University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, III. 


University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. 


University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana, Ill. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Division of Library In- 
struction, Minneapolis, Minn. 


University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


University of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin, Tex. 


University of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle, Wash. 


University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison, 
Wis. 


Wayne University, School of Library Science, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


With one exception, the institutions listed offer a 
master’s program in library science covering approxi- 
mately one academic year. The University of Cali- 
fornia continues to award a master’s degree after 2 
years of study in librarianship, continuing a practice 
formerly followed by several other institutions. 

Four of the universities listed offer advanced study 
in librarianship leading to the doctorate, namely, 
Columbia University, The University of Chicago, and 
the Universities of Illinois and Michigan. 


Accreditation 


The establishment of the current pattern of educa- 
tion for librarianship made obsolete the standards 
used since 1933 by the American Library Association 
in its accreditation of library schools and necessitated 
their replacement by suitable criteria. Accordingly, 
new standards were completed by the ALA Board of 
Education for Librarianship with the assistance of 
the ALA Library Education Division and the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, and were 
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adopted by the American Library Association jp 
19513 In April 1952, the board issued an interpre. 
tation of these standards to be used in its future eval. 
uation of library education programs.* According to 
a statement by the secretary of the Board of Educa. 
tion for Librarianship, all library schools accredited 
by the association as of 1948 will be subject to review 
under the new standards, and others will have an 
opportunity to apply for accreditation.® 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education..has been working with the American 
Library Association in an effort to develop standards 
for library science programs that will supplement the 
institutional standards of the AACTE. On January 
29, 1952, the ALA Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship approved “Standards for Library Science 
Programs in Teacher Education Institutions,’’ which 
was prepared by a committee representing the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries, and State 
school library supervisors. These standards are in 
process of being revised in cooperation with the 
Studies and Standards Committee of the AACTE 
before they are accepted for official use. 


Conclusion 


The revision of library training programs in the 
United States has been realistic and timely. Al 
though the traditional subjects have been retained, 
curriculums have been expanded to cover new types of 
library materials and services. Undergraduate 
courses in library science serve as preparation for 
both nonprofessional positions and for advanced 
study without loss of credit. The emphasis of grad- 
uate programs on the principles and problems rather 
than the techniques of librarianship is appropriate 
to the professional education of librarians. With 
increasing opportunities for service in school, col- 
lege, public, and special libraries, the current pat- 
tern of study leading to advanced degrees in library 
science should stimulate considerably the recruiting 
of librarians who may qualify for significant leader- 
ship in the cultural life of the community. 


§ Standards for Accreditation Presented by the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship and Adopted by the ALA Council, Chicago, July 13, 1951, American 
Library Association BULLETIN, vol. 46, no. 2, pp. 48-49 (February 1952). 

4 American Library Association, Board of Education for Librarianship. State 
ment of Interpretation to Accompany Standards for Accreditation Adopted by the 
ALA Council, July 13, 1951. Chicago, American Library Association, 1952. 


S Anita Miller Hostetter, Accredited Status of Library Schools, Americas 
Library Association BULLETIN, vol. 46, no. 5, p. 154 (May 1952). 
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How Large Are Our Colleges? 


IZE of enrollment in higher education has long 

been a topic of wide interest. Since 1931-32 
institutions have been making reports to the Office 
of Education on their enrollment as of a convenient 
date (usually the end of the third week) in the fall 
term. In the fait of 1951 this information was 
gathered from 1,859 institutions, of which 1,854 are 
located in continental United States. These insti- 
tutions range in size from 45,186 students in one to 
only 2 in another, both the largest and the smallest 
being located in New York City. More than three- 
fourths of the institutions in the country enroll 
fewer than 1,000 students each. 

The 1951 median enrollment was 409, a figure 
which may be surprising to some, since the average 
enrollment was well over 1,000. The explanation 
of this seeming contradiction lies, of course, in the 
fact that so many of the small institutions are very 
small. The total enrollment of all the 219 smallest 
institutions was hardly one-fourth that of the largest 
single institution. 


Comparisons by Control, Size, and Type 

Institutions under public control are as a rule 
larger than those under private control. The 
median and quartiles 1 and 3 for publicly controlled 
institutions were proportionately much larger than 
those for institutions under private control. Of the 
four largest institutions, however, two were under 
public and two under private control. At the other 
end of the scale, in the group enrolling fewer than 100 
students, privately controlled institutions outnum- 
bered those under public control two to one. 

Comparison of institutions by race of students in 
attendance yields facts no less striking. Enroll- 
ments in institutions attended exclusively or pre- 
dominantly by Negroes range from 31 to 3,697 
students; in institutions attended exclusively or 
predominantly by white persons the range is from 2 
to 45,186. Although the median enrollment of 
institutions attended exclusively or predominantly 
by Negroes was a little more than that of the white 
institutions, the interquartile range (quartile 3 minus 
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quartile 1) was less among Negro institutions than 
among white schools. Although the percentage of 
very small institutions (fewer than 100 students 
each) was much the same for both Negro and white 
schools, the white group included a substantially 
greater percentage of large schools (at least 1,000 
students) than that found in the Negro group. 

Figures not presented here show that for the 129 
universities, the median enrollment was 5,988, with 
a range from 826 for the smallest to 45,186 for the 
largest. Among the 691 separately organized 
colleges of liberal arts the range was from 27 to 
10,469, with a median of 516. Medians for sepa- 
rately organized professionali schools were: for 205 
teachers colleges, 636; for 51 technological schools, 
1,406; for 121 theological schools and seminaries, 
175; and for the 144 other professional schools 
(music, art, law, medicine, dentistry, etc.), 285. 
The 513 junior colleges and normal schools showed a 
range from 13 students at one institution to more 
than 13,000 at another, with a median of 186. 


1951 and 1949 Enrollments Compared 


A comparison of institutions by size of enrollments 
in 1951 (table 1) with those in 1949 (table 2) shows 
reductions all along the line. The largest institution 
in 1949 reported nearly 48,000 students; the largest 
in 1951 (the same institution) reported only a few 
more than 45,000. The smallest in 1949 reported 
four students; in 1951 this same institution had only 
two ‘students. The median for all institutions 
dropped 13.3 percent (from 472 to 409), that for all 
public institutions 10.6 percent, and that for all 
private institutions 13.6 percent. For all institutions 
attended exclusively or predominantly by white per- 
sons it dropped 13.8 percent; for those attended 
exclusively or predominantly by Negroes the de- 
crease was 7.5 percent. 

Further evidence of this reduction is indicated by 
(1) the decrease in the number of very large institu- 
tions (10,000 or more students) from 40 in 1949 to 
32 in 1951, and (2) the increase in number of very 
small institutions (fewer than 100 students) from 202 
in 1949 to 219 in 1951. 
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Terminology 

The figures shown here were collected and analyzed 
on the basis of administrative entities. A university, 
as here tabulated, is a comprehensive organization 
which may have all or practically all its activities 
on one campus, or it may occupy several campuses at 
widely separated points. (A branch institution is 
considered a separate institution only if it reports 
to this office independently of the parent institution.) 

In the same manner, a liberal arts college is an 
institution whose primary emphasis is on the 4- 
year undergraduate course, leading to a baccalaureate 


Table 1.—Higher educational institutions, continental 
United States, by student enrollment, fall of 1951 




















Number of institutions 
| | 
Predominant 
Item AN Control race of 
‘dere! students 
insti- 
tutions 
Public | Private | White | Negro 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Size group: 
10,000 or more_- 32 19 13 ee 
5,000 to 9,999___ 52 26 26 \ S] ee 
4,000 to 4,999___ 29 18 11 oe eee 
3,000 to 3,999___ 36 20 16 35 1 
2,000 to 2,999___ 67 38 29 62 5 
1,000 to 1,999___ 208 101 107 196 12 
900 to 999______ 33 15 18 31 2 
800 to 899______ 57 21 36 53 4 
700 to 799_____- 58 26 32 55 3 
600 to 699_____- 100 37 63 89 11 
500 to 599_____- 129 41 88 119 10 
400 to 599_____- 138 48 90 131 7 
30D t0'399.......- 168 41 127 152 16 
200 to 299__.___ 234 50 184 225 9 
100 to 199_____- 294 77 217 282 12 
re 219 71 148 207 12 
Dotwl: 22. 1, 854 649 | 1,205 1, 750 104 
Median _ enroll- 
ment and 
measure of | 
variation: 

See 45,186 | 34,883 | 45,186 | 45,186 | 3,697 
Quartile 3_____- 889 | 1,592 679 899 733 
Median__-_____- 409 591 342 407 443 
Quartile 1_.____- 183 229 171 182 222 
Smallest. _....- 2 16 2 2 31 























Table 2.—Higher educational institutions, continental 
United States, by student enrollment, fall of 1949 















































Number of institutions 
Predominant 
Item Control race of 
: All students 
insti- 
tutions 
Public | Private | White | Negn 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Size group: 
10,000 or more- -| 40 23 17 40 |-.-3 
5,000 to 9,999___| 65 47 28 65 1. .am 
4,000 to 4,999___ 23 10 13 22 l 
3,000 to 3,999___ 40 21 19 @ |..0 
2,000 to 2,999___ 70 37 33 66 4 
1,000 to 1,999___ 233 109 124 218 15 
900 to 999______ 51 17 34 48 j 
800 to 899_____- 70 29 41 64 6 
700 to 799__.__- 74 24 50 69 5 
600 to 699_____- 102 35 67 91 ll 
500 to 599_____- 121 35 86 116 5 
400 to 499______ 132 44 88 118 14 
300 to 399_____-_ 159 46 113 147 12 
200 to 299._.__- 224 6l 163 213 ll 
100 to 199_____- 245 65 180 239 6 
| a re 202 48 154 189 13 
i 1, 851 641 1,210 | 1,745 106 
Median _ enroll- 
ment and | 
measures of | 
variation: 
i re 47,936 | 42,346 | 47,936 | 47,936 | 4, 639 
Quartile 3_____- 1,035 | 1,704 816 | 1,068 842 
Median_______- 472 661 396 472 479 
Quartile 1_____- 207 277 183 204 268 
Smallest. _____- 4 10 4 4 39 
in arts. If such an institution offers graduate or 


professional work, this work is quantitatively minor. 

A separately organized teachers college is an in- 
stitution whose primary emphasis is on teacher 
education. Some of these institutions do a great 
deal of work not specifically pointed toward develop- 
ment of the teaching art, but if they are organized 
as teachers colleges, they are so considered here. 

A technological school, a theological school, or an 
“other” professional school as here tabulated, is an 
institution, not affiliated with a university, which 
stresses training of the type indicated in its title. 
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A junior college is an institution which offers 2 
(in rare instances 3) years of college work, but does 
not offer a complete baccalaureate course; such an 
institution may stress liberal arts work, or it may be 
of the terminal-occupational type. 

A liberal arts college, a professional school, or a 
junior college operated as part of a university is not 
here included with its curricular or level group, but 


its data are included with those of its parent institu- 
tion. 

Finally, the count of students here used is that of 
all resident students of collegiate or professional 
grade, ignoring any differentiation between part- 
time and full-time students. Institutions were also 
asked to exclude correspondence and extension stu- 
dents and all noncollegiate pupils and students. 





Publishing Doctoral Dissertations 


HE Association of Research Libraries in Janu- 

ary adopted a resolution urging all institutions 
granting Ph. D. degrees to participate in a plan for 
publishing Ph. D. dissertations. 

At the present time, there are several weaknesses 
in the system of making dissertations available to 
off-campus readers: (1) inadequate listing in bibliog- 
raphies, (2) expensive interlibrary loans, (3) costly 
storage of copies of dissertations, and (4) misuse of 
the contents of little-known theses. 

Two fundamental conditions must be provided in 
any arrangement for publishing dissertations: First, 
there must be a publication in which dissertations 
are indexed and abstracted; second, the publishing 
medium must be one that will provide copies at a 
low cost. 

The Association of Research Libraries committee 
working on the problem came to the conclusion that 
the best way to meet it was to expand the already 
existing microfilm abstracts service of University 
Microfilms, Inc. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted, therefore, which will permit all institutions 
granting Ph. D. degrees to publish their disserta- 
tions in the following manner: 

1. The institution indicates its willingness to join 
the plan to University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

2. The author of the dissertation submits to the 
university the original and one copy of his manu- 
script, with an abstract of no more than 600 words. 
He signs a contract with University Microfilms, Inc., 
giving them the right to sell microfilm positives or 





*Director of libraries, State University of Iowa; chairman, 
Association of Research Libraries Committee on Dissertation 
Publication. 
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photoprints of the dissertation at stated prices, and 
he checks a list of descriptive terms under which he 
wishes his manuscript indexed. 

3. The first copy of the manuscript and the ab- 
stract are cataloged by the university library and 
sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where they are 
microfilmed. The original is then returned to the 
university library, which binds it and adds it to the 
library. The abstracts are published in Dissertation 
Abstracts (formerly Microfilm Abstracts) which will 
appear six times a year—the sixth issue being an 
index. 

The microfilm negative is stored in the vaults of 
University Microfilms, Inc., and from it film posi- 
tives and photoprints are made and sold upon de- 
mand, at costs stated after each abstract in Disser- 
tation Abstracts. University libraries will refer read- 
ers to this service and will cease lending the originals 
on interlibrary loans. 

The author may copyright his dissertation, or 
have University Microfilms, Inc., do it for him by 
paying $5 for filing and fees, plus the cost of 2 posi- 
tive microfilm copies. Publication of his manu- 
script under this plan does not interfere with later 
publication in the usual channels. 

4. The charge made by University Microfilms, 
Inc., for the filming and publishing is $20 a disserta- 
tion, regardless of its length. The financial arrange- 
ments will be between University Microfilms, Inc., 
and the graduate office of the institution. 

The plan as stated is the normal procedure. But 
for universities that may have special local condi- 
tions, there are other types of participation such as: 

Limited participation A.—Fee $12, to accommodate 
universities that wish to make their own master 
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negatives of their dissertations (providing they can 
follow standard quality specifications) and send 
these to University Microfilms, Inc., for storage and 
service, which includes the publishing of the abstract 
in Dissertation Abstracts. 

Limited participation B.—Fee $15, to accommodate 
institutions which wish to make their own microfilm 
negatives and/or to supply copies of the dissertation 
themselves. The abstract appearing in Dissertation 
Abstracts will state how copies may be secured— 
ordinarily as a published book, journal article, a 
microcard or microprint, or in some other form. 

Limited participation C.—Fee $2, to permit title 
listing only for universities that will continue to 
publish their own volume of abstracts. 

University officials interested in the plan may write 
to Eugene Power, president, University Microfilms, 
Inc. 

Fourteen colleges and universities have been 
publishing their dissertations in Microfiim Abstracts 
under a limited version of the plan as described. On 
the basis of their experience, it can be predicted that 
all parties concerned—the graduate student, sponsor- 
ing faculty committees, graduate offices, university 
libraries, and journal editors—will benefit if univer- 
sities will participate fully in the plan. 





Teacher Training in Guam 


Tue Co.iece oF Epucation of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is helping to develop a_ teacher-training 
program in the Territory of Guam under a 5-year 
cooperative plan. The services of one faculty person 
will be made available from the college to go to 
Guam to serve as coordinator of teacher education 
and higher education. Entire cost of the program, 
including salaries and transportation for the visiting 
Ohio State faculty member, will be paid by the 
Government of Guam. One of the tasks of the 
coordinator will be the employment of teaching 
personnel for the training of teachers. 

Guam has 21 elementary schools and one high 
school. The Territory’s education problem has 
been how to obtain or train teachers. Up to the 
present some teacher training has been done through 
extension courses of the University of California and 
the University of Hawaii. 

The new program will be directed at the develop- 
ment of a 2-year post-high-school course for prospec- 
tive teachers. Also included will be some kind of 
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in-service training for those already endeavoring to 
teach. A small teachers college, known as The Guam 
Teachers’ College, has been opened. Some develop. 
ment of an adult education program on the island 
is also contemplated. Students completing the 
2-year educational program on the island will be 
accepted for enrollment at Ohio State if they wish 
to complete work for their bachelor of science degrees 
in education. 





Inter-American Writing Contest 


AMERICAN SCHOLARS in the field of inter-American 
relations will be interested in a competition recently 
announced by the Secretariat-General of the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, which is to meet in 
Caracas, Venezuela, in 1953. Citizens of all 21 
member Republics of the Organization of American 
States are eligible to compete by submitting manu- 
scripts of not less than 500 double-spaced typewritten 
pages on the subject: “From the Congress of Panama 
to the Conference of Caracas, 1826-1953: The 
Genius of Bolivar Through the History of Inter. 
American Relations.” The prize will be 30,000 
bolivars—approximately $9,000 at the current rate 
of exchange. The author will also receive 300 copies 
of the first edition of 15,000 (to be printed by the 
Government of Venezuela) and will be invited to 
attend the Tenth Inter-American Conference in 
Caracas as the guest of Venezuela. Manuscripts 
must be received in Caracas by July 24, 1953; they 
may be written in any of the four official languages 
of the Conference, Spanish, English, French, or 
Portuguese. 





SACUBO News Letter 


Tue Southern Association of College and University 
Business Officers publishes at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, a quarterly news letter whose 
title is derived from the association’s name. The 
SACUBO News Letter contains information about the 
association’s meetings and its other affairs and news 
from colleges and universities, especially items 
relating to business management, building construc 
tion, and personnel. Among its other activities, 
the association holds training institutes at which 
such subjects as personnel management, purchasing, 
food service, accounting, maintenance, housing, 
and bookstores are considered. 
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HE UNIVERSITY of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry last spring completed its fifth year of 
postgraduate teaching by means of the long dis- 
tance telephone lines. In that time, a series of 
lectures On current advances in dentistry was pre- 
sented to over 10,000 dentists in 330 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


Development of the Program 


Teaching by the use of long distance telephone 
ines started with 20 dentists from Scranton, Pa., in 
November 1947. In April 1948, it increased to 
include 35 dentists from Scranton, Pa., and 25 den- 
tists from New Iberia, La. In the fall of 1948, 150 
dentists from 6 cities in Illinois participated in the 
program. All of these efforts were carried by regular 
long distance toll lines, employing a network system. 

In October 1949, the new teaching medium was 
frst used on a large scale. This program included 
5500 dentists in 143 cities from 42 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. In November 1950, 
itenrolled approximately 9,000 dentists in 256 cities 
fom 46 States in the United States, District of 
Columbia, and 7 Provinces in Canada. In Novem- 
ber 1951, the program reached approximately 7,000 
dentists in 179 cities from 45 States, District of 
Columbia, and 5 Provinces in Canada. 

During the first year of the mass operation, the 
dentists enrolled were, in the main, from areas re- 
mote from metropolitan and university centers. 
However, during the second year, practically all of 
the large metropolitan areas were represented, and a 
few groups were located within universities. The 
third year brought an increased interest by the uni- 
versities. ‘Ten universities participated in the pro- 
gram during the past series. The Telephone Exten- 
ion Program offers possibilities of being used as an 
efective adjunct to student teaching. 


The Operation 


The operation of what is today the largest mass 
professional postgraduate educational project in the 
world is divided into five departments: technical, 
Promotion, program, manual, and public relations. 
The technical department is handled entirely by 
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Postgraduate Teaching by Telephone 
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the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. The 
network exceeds practically all of the major radio 
broadcasting networks in number of station outlets. 
More than 25,000 miles of wire are involved in its 
engineering. The cost of telephone transmission 
amounts to a little less than half of the complete 
operational cost. 

It was first thought that the entire program could 
be made self-supporting by a subscription fee of $10 
for each listener. This proved insufficient, however, 
and the University of Illinois and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation have generously supplied funds to handle 
the deficits that have accrued. These amount to 


between $15,000 and $20,000 a year. 


The program is of course the center of the entire 
project. The success or failure of the project 
actually depends on the attractiveness of the pro- 
gram and the efficiency with which it is executed. 
It is therefore carefully planned, and every effort is 
made to choose an outstanding faculty. 


The subjects are chosen with the practicing dentist 
in mind and an attempt is made to cover each sub- 
ject as completely as possible within a 1%-hour 
period. While much of the material deals with 
basic science, an attempt is always made to correlate 
it with the clinical picture. Current advances are 
made imperative in organizing the program. 

The subject is divided into its most important 
phases and the faculty chosen from men best quali- 
fied to present a particular phase. The general dis- 
cussion gives the listening dentists an over-all picture 
represented by the expression of views from men in 
various parts of the country and different schools of 
thought. The symposium, or round-table method, 
is found effective for this type of teaching. 


The distribution of the faculty has been as follows: 
Number of dental schools represented, 20; number of 
medical schools represented, 8; U. S. Public Health 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Standards, ADA Council 
on Dental Therapeutics, hospital staffs, etc., 15. 

For purposes of illustrating the major points 
covered by the panels a Manual is furnished each 
subscriber. This proved to be of value as a ready 
source of reading information on current advances 
in dentistry. The 1950-51 Manual was printed in 
four colors. 
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The 1951-52 Manual was chosen out of thousands 
of entries for exhibit by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts in its “Printing for Commerce” 
show. The most recent research on five different 
phases of dentistry is summarized in the Manual’s 
pages. The summaries are written and organized 
by the 30 nationally prominent professional men 
who take part in the program. Illustrated through- 
out, the Manual reproduces in pictures as well as 
words the essential points covered in the program, 
and presents a permanent visual record from each 
session. Photographs and biographical sketches of 
each of the participants are also included. Room 
for notes is provided throughout so that a convenient 
record may be kept of on-the-spot points which are 
especially applicable to individual interests. 

After the completion of the 1950-51 series, the 
Manuals were put on sale for $3. This was done 
so that they might be made available, particularly 
to dentists who live in areas where telephone groups 
were not organized. 

The effort was made to provide instruction espe- 
cially designed for the postgraduate level, with 
emphasis on basic and biologic facts and principles. 
The presentation in the Manual is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to challenge the intellect and background 
of the graduate dentist in practice, and not so ele- 
mentary as to lose his interest. 


Public relations is a major phase of the Telephone 
Extension Program. The material benefits afforded 
the dental profession would alone make it worth 
while; however, most important is its educational 
value to the public. It presents to them the more 
recent advances in prevention and treatment of 
dental disease. It keeps them alerted to the impor- 
tance of mouth disease in relation to public health. 
And finally, it keeps the public aware that the dental 
profession is constantly engaged in research and 
the development of their skills for public benefit. 
During the 1951-52 series, the public relations de- 
partment sent out 11,551 news releases to 800 news- 
papers and radio stations, 71 dental journals, and 
223 science and education editors. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that dentists in many areas of the 
North American Continent desire postgraduate 
dental education. Requests have been made from 
areas outside the confines of the North American 
Continent. Unfortunately, the facilities are not as 
yet available to service such areas on a practical 
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Conflict (or in Active Service on or After June 27, 





economic level. However, recordings of the 1950-) mainta 
series have been sent to Johannesburg, South Afri) "400" 
and other foreign groups have indicated their interey of colle 

ment © 


in a similar procedure. 


This particular teaching medium is looked upm 
with favor by the medical profession as indicate 
by the inauguration of similar programs by th 
Indiana State Medical Society in January 195] 
the Texas State Medical Society in February 195) 
and the Kentucky State Medical Society. Informa. 
tion has been received that the American Medici 
Association is seriously contemplating a like progran 
on a Nation-wide basis in the near future. 
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Awards to Retired Professors 


THE FIRST six awards to outstanding retired 
professors who will continue teaching and consul 
tive responsibilities at selected small liberal art 
colleges for the academic year 1952-53 have bee 
announced by the John Hay Whitney Foundation 
under its new program of Whitney Visiting Professon 
in the Humanities. At the same time the foundation 
made known a plan to establish a registry of profes 
sors in the humanities who, although retired, stil 
wish to teach. 

The six participating colleges for 1952-53-§ (I) C 
Hiram College, Furman University, Kenyon College, ta: 
Whitman College, Earlham College, and Witter of 








berg College—were chosen on the basis of their W 
requests for persons with special qualifications inf (2) Fy 
the fields represented by the six professors appointed. és: 


Responsibility for salaries will be assumed by the 
foundation. As part of its role as “host” institution, From 
each college will provide housing for the visiting 
professor. 


Although appointments of the six professors wil 
not extend beyond June 1953, selection of awardees 
will be made for successive years. The foundationis 
currently receiving names of professors prominent 
as teachers in the fields of the humanities—the 
arts, history, languages and literature, philosophy, 
religion, and the social sciences—who are reaching} Stat 
retirement. Suggestions are accepted from presi | lation. 
dents, deans, or faculty colleagues, rather than from } Willh« 
a retiring professor on his own behalf. In addition }p. 
to selection from among these names of Whitney 


See ; Sug 
Visiting Professors for 1953-54, a registry will be 
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maintained at the foundation, from which infor- 
mation will be available without cost to presidents 
of colleges and universities considering the appoint- 
ment of a professor retired by another institution. 





MIT Faculty Reorganizes Humanities 


BEGINNING this fall junior students at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology must select one 
of eight available fields of study in the humanities— 
the history of ideas, political and social history, 
literature, music, economics, political science and 
international relations, labor relations, and psy- 
chology. As a junior and senior the student takes 
three subjects in his field of concentration, and a 
fourth subject in a different field. By extending 
study in one field to three terms, the School of 
Humanities hopes to provide the student who has a 
background of the freshman and sophomore general 
humanities core with a deeper insight into a sphere 
of study of his own selection. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(!) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


from the Office of Education 


Selected References on the State Department of 
Education, by Fred F. Beach. Washington, 1952. 
Circular No. 345. 18 p. Proc. Free. 


State School Systems: Statistical Summary Jor 
1949-50, by David T. Blose and William A. Jaracz. 
Washington, 1952. Circular No. 344. 4p. Proc. 
Free. 


Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities with Popu- 


esi- | lations of 100,000 or more: 1951, by Mary M. 


Willhoite. Washington, 1952. 
tp. Proc. Free. 


Circular No. 349. 


Suggestions Relating to Home and Correspondence 
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Study, by Walter H. Gaumnitz. Washington, 1952. 
Circular No. 309 Rev. April 1952. 9 p. Proc. 
Free. 


ROTC Units and Engineering Enrollments, by 
Henry H. Armsby. Washington, 1952. Circular 
No. 342. 4p. Proc. Free. 


Transfers to Schools or Colleges of Engineering, by 
Henry H. Armsby and Robert C. Story. Washing- 
ton, 1952. Circular No. 343. 5 p. Proc. Free. 


Counseling College Students During the Defense 
Period, by Willard W. Blaesser and Everett H. 
Hopkins. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 23 p. 25 cents. 


Counseling High-School Students During the Defense 
Period, by Leonard M. Miller. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 34 p. 25 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of Defense. Students and the Armed 
Forces: A Source Book of Information About the 
Armed Forces for the Students, Teachers, Counselors 
and Administrators of the Nation’s Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, April 1, 1952. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 88 p. 
45 cents. 


House of Representatives, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Federal Educational Activities and 
Educational Issues Before Congress—A Report 
Prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress by Charles A. Quattlebaum. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. House Document No. 423. 567 p. Single 
copies available free from the Committee as long 
as the supply lasts. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Cooperation with Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Employment Outlook for Earth Scientists. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 
1050. 38p. 30 cents. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in Cooperation with Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Employment Outlook in Accounting. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 1048. 
32 p. 20 cents. 

Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Educational Benefits for Veterans of the Korean 
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Conflict (or in Active Service on or After June 27, 
1950).—A Report Prepared in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress by Charles A. 
Quattlebaum. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 87 p. Single copies available 
free from the Committee as long as the supply lasts. 


Non-Government Publications 


Annual Report of the Fund for Adult Education for 
1951. Pasadena 1, Calif., 914 East Green Street, 
The Fund, 1952. 41 p. 


Annual Report for 1951, General Education Board. 
New York, 49 West 49th Street, the Board, [1952]. 
83 p. 


Annual Report of Teachers Insurance &F Annuity 
Association of America for the year 1951. New York 
36, 522 Fifth Ave., the Association, [1952]. 32 p. 


Report of the President of Ball State Teachers 
College to the State Teachers College Board for the 
Biennium Ending June 30, 1951. Muncie, Ind., 
The College, [1952]. Publication 133. 28 p. 


Applications to the Professional Schools and Col- 
leges for the Fall Term 1951, by William S. Guthrie. 
Columbus 10, Ohio, The College of Arts and Sciences 
of The Ohio State University, 1952. 


Covers schools and colleges of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, pharmacy, osteopathy, law, and optometry. For each 
institution presents the number to be admitted, number of com- 
pleted applications, number of inquiries, and ratio of applications 
to admissions. Contains also a statement on changes in the sup- 
ply of preprofessional students. 


College and You, by Calvin S. Sifferd. Blooming- 
ton, Ill., McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
1952. 111 p. $2.50. 


Intended (1) to help young people planning to go to college, or 
interested in attending college, to think through the problem of 
selecting a school and to meet entrance requirements; (2) to help 
young people in college to adjust to the newenvironment. Written 
in the form of a group of letters from a dad to twins, Tom and 
Eleanor. They are on such topics as choosing a college, the cost 
of a year at college, the first week, how to study, campus activi- 
ties, dating, student government, and living with other people. 


Education and the Spirit of the Age, by Sir R. W. 
Livingstone. New York 11, Oxford University 
Press, 1952, 114 p. $2. 


Lectures given at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, and 
at Princeton University. Discusses some dangers to which 
liberty, reason, and science expose modern life and the way in 
which they can be counteracted by education. After a statement 
of the need in education to consider the deeper effects of the spirit 
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A number of States have been considering ways to 


make more meaningful the practical experience re- 
A ceries of sum- 
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of the age, the author deals with the need for a philosophy of lig 
and then suggests that the analytic attitude and method whid 
dominates modern thinking will provide a very imperfect philo. 
ophy unless it is supplemented by what is called the creative » 
poetical faculty. Indicates some educational implications g 
these views. 


The English Language Arts, by the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the National Coungj 
of Teachers of English. New York, Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 501 p. $3.75. 


The first of five volumes by the Commission on the English 
Curriculum; the other volumes are announced as in preparation, 
This volume attempts: (1) To give an overview of the curriculum 
in English language arts from the preschool through the graduate 
school; (2) to bring the best thinking in the field to bear upon 
major issues faced by curriculum committees; and (3) to describe 
as illustrative for local committees a method of approach to 
curriculum-making found useful in the study. The four parts are; 
Making the Curriculum; Suggested Programs; Problems Faced by 
Curriculum-Makers; and Evaluating the Outcomes of Instruc 
tion. 


Learning Through Discussion, by Nathaniel Can 
tor. Buffalo 2, New York, 443 Delaware Ave, 
Human Relations for Industry, 1951. 111 p. 


Deals with the fundamental problem, “What takes place 
psychologically when a group of people, directed by a leader, 
meets to discuss a problem?” Considers the basis of learning, 
the discussion leader, dynamics of discussion, skills in discussion, 
and limitations in discussion. 
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